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ffeACTI ON OF ABOLITION. 

, hpfln introduced into the House of Re- 
A ® U f : .Mof tbe Pennsylvania Legislature to pro- 
presentatives herea ft er of any negro or mulatto 

tiW ft 'commonwealth. It imposes the penalty of 
into that Lorn ftU euob persons entering the 1 
imprison®® 11 f f fift t0 ohe foindred dollars upon 
state, and or otherwise 


Wise was banished I^X^\ ®°? 4UioM ' ^fr- 
hie errors and was permitted to ^ “V 10 
inspection and direction of the 16 ” 08 " 1 - under t! >e 
third case had not been disposed„! 3m , mitt , ee ” The 
from. aispoeed of when last heard 


J^Y° RK ’ THURSDAY, MARCH 


25, 1852. 


WHOLE NO. 616. 


any P er8 “° f“tfoes to come to or remain in 
orces or mnlattoes ‘ the mock 


fte scenes a committed, whioh have 

tn»L^ C precipitating the adoption of 
®^ io fwbichthe“rce P Stat>awiU soon find indie- 
4 to their own domestic peace. The tendency 
pensable to abolitionism, in all its shades, 

of the B,ove n upon the non-slaveholding States. 
!8t °Ti hem Tn ?he first place, theatres of such 
It mates ;nBane oppo r 9ition to the reoapture 

■«£, stimulates in direct oonfliot with the ob- 
v S of the constitution and the paramount law; 
ilg ft draws into their borders a class of population 
sna t u «mrthless as oitizene, to be a nuisance and a 
A ’"l has already grown to such mag- 
‘'•mde that several of the Western States have le- 
t0 exclude Africans and their descendants 
g r ']“ an d on several occasions it has attempted 

‘"p^yNania mafnoi be prepared yet to go as far 
M this bill proposes. The necessity may not be suf- 
fioiently demonstrated yet. The suggestion is, how¬ 
ever, a sign of what is working in the public mind, 


State. | arre . s 'M men on suspicion and1nflrcteZ n T° n ’ wbo 
punishment for “ uMoundnew. • • them 8uch 
thought necessarv Pe^flJ °P mion8 "as they 
when such tribes ZS F°P 3rt y 618 unsafe 
the men who s»CZ^fZ M -° and <*11 
infamous libel on tfmname KnuH? m - 9 uUer 
In Virginia, too, there rcteX“'“"“J 
resulting from the same wretched 

j^^«ajarsg-iW5| 

£ x?. 

supportable, he promised to abrnrlh' be . et 7 lnn g ln ' 

to apply^the ™ 8 

the best and wisest mai in Viririnin. h JtZuSHZ!?- 0 * I 


and will proin* 16 aotl0D ’ at 8 °“ 8 da J not «™ t9 ' 

. w ; 6 er course of conduct be adopted by those 
who' call themselves the friends of the black, yet 
dtats so as to array against him the most power- 
M elements of hostility. They entice him into con¬ 
flicts with the law, by which the peace of the State 
is disturbed, its laws obstructed or broken, and its 
character debased, and thus bring him into odium as 
a dangerous and troublesome resident with all or¬ 
derly and law-abiding citizens. 

In bis least obstrusive form he is sufficiently repul¬ 
sive to the tone of public sentiment, an objeot of 
fixed prejudice, looked upon with dislike as idle and 
vioioug, and tolerated rather than received or en¬ 
couraged as a resident anywhere. They make him 
a disorderly rioter, and fhe tool of profligate agitators 
by whom the gravest national interests are put idto 
jeopardy. It is not at all surprising that a feeling 
exists to get rid of such a source of weakness and 
discord, and to bar it out fer the future by all possi¬ 
ble means. This feeling being established in faot, 


slave seduced from his master, or liberated without 
provision for transportation out of the country, adds 
to the number of this dangerous and suspected class. 

The necessity of self-protection increases with every 

step in advance which abolitionism' makes. Penn¬ 
sylvania, exposed by its contiguity along its whole 
Southern border to slave States, will feel most se¬ 
verely the pressure of the necessity ; and we have 
no doubt that it will so exhibit itself before many 
years that action cannot be avoided or defined. 

What is to become of the unhappy race thus driven 
from place to pla'ce until at last all are closed against 
them, is a moral problem which ought to interest 
deeply the sincere philanthropists—not those who in 
support of a wild abstraction are separating them 
more and more widely from the sympathies of the 
nation, converting them into objects of antipathy 
and suspicion; tools of discord and sources of na¬ 
tional weakness and dissension; and closing against 
them the doors of every possible refuge on the con¬ 
tinent. In the reflections upon this growing state of 
feeling in the free States, and the consequences 
which it will inevitably entail on the poor victims of 
fhis sentimental charlatanism or remorseless fraud, 
is there not an argument, irresistible in its appeals 
to the true humanity of the North, to discourage, 
denounce and oppose the cruel agitators who aye 
pushing this. miserable p.eople on to such a wretohed 
fate! Setting aside questions of political compact 
end legal duty, the public morals of abstinence from 
aggression upon the rights of others, and of fidelity 


„ of the gre:_ 

special objects of solicitude, it seems to us that 
enlightened judgment of the Nortlr must begin at 
tot to see that abolitionism is not a crime only, but 
a blunder, by which the blacks will be the severest 
sufferers indeed, but which will retaliate heavily 
end bitterly on the meddling States.—New Orleans 
Picayune. s 


RIGHER LAW IN THE NORTH AND THE 
SOUTH. 

Eves since the settlement of our country, mobs 
a tlme . t0 time ’ risen suppress what they 
that l. 8 nulsan . oe - ‘t Las frequently happened 
r»„n’i W -"V 80 ? 10 diobolical outrage has happened, 
law h 1118 . ead 'waiting on the slow processor the 
iuati„a 0 !’, lsen ln their fury and executed summary 
L. u the offenders. On all such occasions, there 
nl,jT 8and8 ° f the most reflecting men who de- 
snirit n-r-i I”? 8 ’ because they foresaw that, if the 
WmlA™* ed V* tbem were enoouraged, the result 
Th be . a Sowing disrespoot for law. 

18 ?°, Proposition truer than that in a free 
the observance of the laws is indispen-1 
on law°J t8 j P u . r,t y and preservation. Liberty rests 
libertLf w b 0u law is trampled on the cause r' 
Lb” v 0f , 10008881 ‘ty must suffer. There can be n 
WhJZ ,, 8 aw 13 Bet ttt naught with impunity, 
wise aiTt P 0O P ,e become so reckless and so un- 
aaaima i ar , ra J themselves as physioal resistanis 
S kff,th ? n i3 P“ bli0 liberty in danger, if 
m 0(le R f m ° P t P L C88,ve , or “ojosti there is a constitutional 
Malcontent U ’ iteration or abolishment. If the 
a oonS 8 oannot effect alterations in the laws in 
Wdv n r mannel '—if publie sentiment is so 

then let ti „„““f oi . a continuance ol low os it is— 
avoidable nZ 8U -! mit ^ becomes good citizens to un- 
11 they bl amB can attach to them 

thev cunn,., a roasonable warfare against laws that 
110(1 is hi»n I T 0T t’ bu ? a fa °tious, mobbish oppodi- 
will not h« „ 10 to tb0 s P 1(, it °f our Government, and 
n °t true „ ^“Otenoneed by any but those who are 
?PPenents of ^ a S aoi o u3 friends of oiviVliberty. The 
. lf the maiLt may , u 'l thole tender consoienoes 
tonus’’ •y ls unwilling to oarry out such “re- 

enemy of .“ f ew, propose. No one asks an 
j n S slaveslr t ! U |® dlV0 slaTO to assist in eaptur-, 
to a state of h b ? ve an y lland 1(1 returning tugitives 
todois t 0 i b °/ d ?ge; all that they are requested I 

la ^ 0b eexecuted e,r ° W “ busine88 and 8afforthe 
spirit oMncSh as i’ fev f Year 8 a restless and reokless 
ttls oountrv ,,°S| 1I ! ation has greatly increased in 
“P >n the I&L.1 thgher law” champions have sprung 
o not snit til aUli tli0 tlonth, who, when laws 
them. Thi» / • ! r whims, do not hesitate to violate 
Outrn,.. Wa “pmfchas mnnifoufoU 


of a squad Tpopl^X through “th I re9 ? m P tion 
! n a etate of euspLZn 'anl a f are 

Jiresponsible despotism is csteblishpn , f bol ', oal and 
best men are subieetwl „ 08CaD J I8 hed to which the 
the terrors of suoh de^o'tis'mwhik" 6 ea8 ‘ ly 
men may suffer. Such • - ’ h,le 0on8 eien- 


Virginia have always re- 
“• A re sueh men, if they 

and banbhed T Washington “jeffeLn h Wbip , P r ed 

dison, Wythe, Monroe,’ 

ever nounshed on her bosom were ardent Ant? 
the V inst“u«on n ?n qUen ‘ ly t *! k . ed and wr °te againsi 

s 1 ssara," i '-*v l 

least of It. _ Sueli persecution alwhys defeats itself 
The whipping of one slaveholder for Abolitionism 
wiU cause thousands of those slaveholders who Z 
tortfun similar sentiments to sympathize with him 
li? th-°, P 100 , 18 ?^ w f* he was punished for doing, 
n this State it is well known that there are a very 
large number of Anti-Slavery men. In 1849, those 
men nominated tickets in only one-fourth'of the 
counties of the State, and, notwithstanding the 
urgent appeals made to them by both political par¬ 
ties to abandon their separate organization, yet they 
polled over ten thousand votes. Notwithstanding 
the very large number of Anti-Slavery men in Ken¬ 
tucky, we have never heard of any one of them be- 
mg guilty of instigating a spirit of insubordination 
among the slaves. These men do not conceal their 
opinions, but express them publicly and privately 
as they please, and no one pretends that injury re- 
suits therefrom. Suppose the pro-slavery men in 
this State were to act as the men in Grayson county, 
Virginia, acted, what would he the result 1 Obvi¬ 
ously a state of warfare would be engendered in 
which the Slavery and Anti-Slavery men would he 
arrayed in hostile and perhaps murderous attitude 
against each other. 

We contend for law in all cases. We are utterly 
opposed to all violations of law for any and all pre¬ 
texts, in any and all sections. Occasionally there 
happens a ease of such infernal character that the 
“wild justice “ of the people is not greatly misap¬ 
plied, but nobody can even justify such oases. If a 
fanatic were to persuade slaves to rise and murder 
their master, no one would shed tears over any fate, 
however summary, whioh might overtake him. But 
'’-e true policy, especially for all men of property, is 

espouse an undeviating observance of law. W hen 
law is found insufficient for the protection of the 
community, let the law be changed so as to render 
it sufficient. Any other course is fatal to men of 
property, particularly if that property consist of 
slaves .—Louisville (Ky.) Journal. 

P. S. WHITE. 


addressed to the Hon. J. B. O'Neaix, who furnished 
it for publication in the State Rights Republican. 
We are pleased to learn by it that Mr. Jokes was 
altogether in error in his suppositions. —Fairfietd 
(S. C.) Herald. 

From the State Rights Republican. 

P. S. White, Esu. : The following letter from 
is gentleman, addressed to Judge O’Neall, which 
as handed us at a late hour last night, we very 
cheerfully lay before our readers. As we were in¬ 
strumental in circulating the charge, through the 
medium of our paper, we deem it but an act of J no¬ 
tice to do so, and we feel assured that our brethren 
of the press who published Mr. Jones’ letter will do j 

Edgefield, Feb._23, 1852. 
Dear Sir: Circumstances have made it prudent, 1 

has come to the conclusion that he was most won 
derfully mistaken, and will atone for the wr<mg 
h»s done, in the next issue of the paper The mto 

- here, rumdrinkers a " d ^’ is ” e ot 90 s XTe. 

dividual!y. paper in which his charges w 

jnsively taken at Greenwood 
as the next issue will not have reached then- , 
here and to visit | 
od at some other more propitious p 
Besides, the citizens here :are 80 Representing I 

excesses of this place, that I thmK 

.think a (Bsappointraent m this oas p ^ 

there is a strong PI° bab ,t a y n a oven then, a part of | 
a small number to taik H an^ ev n foreign I 

that talk to consist of an expianai I 

“ On leaving here en route for Columbia, I will g 1 

them another talk at lda ” b ” r ®’ p. s. White. 

. “B ! 

any assertion as tom I, d g it h it, or countenanced 
movement, or sympatoi „ ; a uuWa rranted by 
it, or ever expect t written, 

any expression of mine, ora 


used in tllllfc* 6 ° Haversatl on with that Sta’tp, w 
used in the first part of said conversation. 

thltZ' tbe i ob j eet of tfiis communication is to say 
stanch„L ?„ Te - 1e J L m y seif ’ from aU the eircum- 
fied with Mr e wax°> f ' that - trip ’ 1 am perfectly-satis- 
inclinedto^, ^ 3 ex P :aDa ‘rou- A *d I am more 
thn“nil 1 d S0 ;, 8 ro ce remembering that Mr. Paul 
tion g said°to a ° alladed to , in m J former communiea- 
to Mr WhH > ’ after bad expressed his objection 
to Mr. VV hite’a remarks, that, in a suhseoaent eon. 

Whfte’sVir M Z Whit ° : ** w as satisfkJwSh Mr. 
Whites explanation. Gbo. W^o-iES 

EMANCIPATION. 

- n ^? DIT0 R : Wit hin the last few weeks, I have 
noticed m your paper several disrespectful, not to say 
contemptuous, allusions to the Emancipation party 
of Kentucky. These allusions are to be found in the 
communications of your correspondents, and not in 
your editorial remarks. 

Sometimes the party is represented as vanquished, 
prostrated, dead. If so, 1 suggest that there is not 
much magnanimity in triumphing over it. My ob¬ 
ject, Mr. Editor, in this cdinmunication is, to ascer¬ 
tain from you, or some of your correspondents, whe¬ 
ther it is the policy of the Whigs of the State to 
proscribe the Emancipationists. 1 have seen it stated, 
that Judge Underwood's emancipation sentiments 
precluded the possibility of his re-election to the 
United States Senate. 1 havo heard intelligent gen¬ 
tlemen say, also, that Mr. Crittenden could no! be 
elected, because he was suspected of favouring the 
Emancipation heresy. If this be true, suppose I in¬ 
quire how much Kentucky has gained in the election 
of Messrs. Dixon and Thompson over Messrs. Under¬ 
wood and Crittenden I Will the former gentlemen 
ooenpy the elevated position in the Senate which 
been accorded to the latter l To ask this ques¬ 
tion is to answer it. lf Messrs. Dixon and Thomp¬ 
son have been elected because they are pro-slavery 
"”' 1 because it is the Whig policy to promote 
. ji very much inclined to question the fa¬ 
vourable operation of the policy. For I may say, 
and you, Mr. Editor, doubtless know, the faot, thit 
there is among the Whigs (pro-slavery men in¬ 
cluded) great dissatisfaction at the election of Messrs. 
Dixon and Thompson. I have not heard a single 
man express gratification at the result, and I have 
heard many speak of It. I refer to the “ bone and 
sinew ” of the community. I know Frankfort letter 
writers would have it believed that all is just as the 
people would have it, but letter-writers may mistake 
the popular feeling. 

The question recurs—are Emancipationists to be 
proscribed I If so, the Whig party is rained. About 
nine-tenths of the Emancipationists are Whigs, and 
would, if respectfully treated, act with the Whig 
party. But if they are to be cast off as unworthy of 
the honours and emoluments of office, no rational cal¬ 
culation can he made on their eo-operation. Sup¬ 
pose, then, they in future take no part in the politics 
of the State. The result will be that the Democrats 
will have a decided majority; or suppose the Eman¬ 
cipationists feel compelled by the proscription policy 
of the-Whigs to organize their party, and run can¬ 
didates for the different State ofliccs. Let them, for 
sample, run Judge Underwood for Governor, and 
’r. N. J. Rreekenridge for Superintendent of Public 
istruction. Let these gentlemen canvass the Stute, 
discussing the Slavery question—and where would 
the Whig party be then f There would be no hope 
■ c :i - success. 1 he Democrats would triumph for a 

_, and it is possible that in less than ten years 

the Governor of the State would be an Emancipa¬ 
tionist. Be this as it might, the Whig party in the 
State would be numbered among the things that 

;gest, Mr. Editor, that it is the best policy for 
higs to treat the Emancipationists with re¬ 
spect for whether we think so or not, the destiny 
of the Vv hig party in Kentucky is in the hands of the 
Emancipationists. They oan perpetuate the former 
triumphs of_ the party, or decree that there shall be 


n read the ijil’l 

legrocs attend 

sion being need. 

I have tried faithfully to break np immorality. 1 
have not known an oath to he sworn for a long 
time. I know of no quarrelling, no calling harsh 
names, and but little stealing. “ Habits of amalga- 

-ion’’ I cannot stop: I can check it, hut only in 

flame. I am willing to be taught, for I have 
tried every thing I know. 

Yours, truly, A Small Farmer. 
VeBow's Review. 


will be conclusive as to their incapacity to govern 
themselves. It is to be hoped, for the sake of or- 
mntry, that that experiment may prove su 
.—St. Louis (Mb.) Times. 


<J “ tr »ges,atRD Plnt laB roeoifested itself in numerous 
ou ght to ha R.I, we lcar > Rteatly on ihe inorease. 11 
Possible Th.tf m8t 1( i all cases and put down if 
Si distance toV 1 0rtbei '. n . n ' an who advocates phyfli- 
86 ’ *hen onr.J 1 tbo ioS'fivo slave law, nnd who hirti- 
feefiiot with n! 011 S?" 8 , engages in actual physical 
bs WvwE® °® O0 ro of law, ought certainly to 

“ 0u »sels reaLil 8 lcd ' So a ' s <> the Southerner who 

? 8 V ra Hor 1. V° tho laws ought to be regarded 
o al hostHi’i- , whenever lie raises his hand in ac- 
VtooatrfR lr„ law ! ll6 ou ght to be subjected to 
..Nowif tho „ 01 law. 

> a «ti-renton PP f° n , out of tl( e fugitive slave law, or 
>eo r o . 18 North, ought to be punished 
f ** the s ! ‘ ty t0 l*w, ought not the"breaker 
j Ia some ,ei°" th !! l8 ° tf > he punished 1 
a ®°e oommitteao 8 ° South Cl »rolinn there are vigi- 
l"" ,ns resLi:."'. Proposed of secessionists. Three 
tK > in tlm c,®. ln , l ' 1 e ‘vicinity of Lexington court 

in?i CO[an >ittee t oh 6 n baV i e Ilitoly kccn arrai K ned bel ?f“ 

,? relation to ti 0 ,?°<1 with unsoundness of epttnro 

J*’ One of n po io Y ani I position of South Car 
el! 8 °hsrjted J?? 80 ,,P 0rs0D8 was a Mr. Spire, wl 
.fW^h the henious crime of having iv 
*’>« the state seoeded from the Uaiw, he I 


ie Edgefield Advertiser, 26th ult. 

.II the temperance lecturer. 

We refer our readers to ^““^ee'toTh'e charges j 
in this issue of our paper, s white, m our 


We can make nothing by calling Emancipationists I 
Abolitionists. All sensible men know that this is not 
true The ignorant alone can be imposed on in this 
way ; and when they deteot the imposition, they will 
naturally sympathize with those they considered to 
have been slandered. “ Honesty is the best polioy.” 

It is a matter of no consequence, Mr. Editor, to your 
readers, whether I am a pro-slavery man or “ rna "- 

01 *Having acted for many years with the Whig party, 

I beg leave to subscribe myself A Ware. 

■Louisville (Ky.) Courier. 

TREE BLACKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The free blacks of the United States now eonsti- 
te a large class of our population, and they are yet 
increasing! if not in the same ratio with other classes, 
vet with steady steps. If the laws of manumission 
were abolXd in all the slave States, and,if the-fu- 
gitive slaves could be always rocovered with cer- 
♦"toty, the free blacks would cease to progress id 
ibers, for their vicious and improvident habits are 
i as to check the laws of procreation. But such 
jt the state of the laws and of the facts, and the 
inanity what is to become of the increasing free black 
DODulation of the Union ? is assuming a prominence 
and importance imperatively demanding early con¬ 
sideration and discreet detammi. ^ the year 18^ 
the number of them in Virginia was 49,8o2, m la- 
rvland 62,020, and in Tennessee 5,224, making a 
total of 386,245 in these three States only In the 
vpar 1850 the number in \ lrgmia was o0,000,1 r 
Alaryland 73,158, and in Tennessee 6,271, making 
total of 500,000, and showing an increase in tei 
vears of 113,755. They have increased also in the 

“HBSrwSSs; 

StalesVhas not been so much, bat still considerable. 
Since 1840, the increase of the numbers of the. 

the Constitution—hut what i b they cannot 

fro® bla0! “L “un^. T& position, their in- 
remain in this other c)aa3eB . their mflu- j 

flnonee, their r on aU forbid i t ., and the fact 

ence and their oh by tho legislation of 

18 begl J! a !es which excludes them, and which is as' 
those htatea wm utfaera &s the seagona are t0 

sure to be 11(i ated b ? rbe are the disturbing ele- 
succeed ^ syste m. A t the North they aid 


with him willingly, instead of gagging and dragging , 
it off by force. There is nothing novel or startling 
in the punishment of the crime in question, by the 
severest penalties known to human justice. Tho 
fact that our law allows the commutation of the 
punishment by payment of a sum of money, assimi¬ 
lates the present offence to mueh of the penal law 

- ta T-.nnjcpgd 


The following article has been furnished us at our I 
special request, by our friend, Dr. Ashbel Smith. 
We have been apprehensive that tho execution of 
our law, in this instance, might be attended with 
some excitement abroad, especially in Massachusetts, 
four of whose citizens are now sold .«•>*" s1 '"*"—’'"6 
therefore the 


MANAGEMENT OF NEGROES. 

J. D. B. DkBow, Es«.: Yonr number for Jun 
contains an article upon this subject, and, whilst 
agree with the writer in the main, i have also som 
notions of my own, which you are at liberty to use 
The public may desire to know the age of the 
writer, the length of time he has been managing 
negroes, and how long he has tried the management 
he recommends. It is sufficient to say, I have had 
the control of negroes, in and out of the field, for 
thirty years, and have been carrying out my present 
plan, and improving it gradually, for twonty years. 

I do not deem it needful to follow “ A Planter,” 
>r shall I strike a blow at book-farming or theories, 

II am an advocate for both, believing that even an 
ror has its advantages, as it will frequently elicit 
quiry and a good article in reply, whereas a state- 
ent of facts will pass unnoticed. 

Houseing for negroes should be good; each family 
should have a house, 16 by 18 feet, in the clear, 
plank floor, brick chimney, shingle roof; floor, elc- 
-ted two feet above the earth. There should be 
loft, no place to stow away anything, but pins to 

_ng clothes on. Each house should be provided 

with a bedstead, cotton mattresses and sufficient bed 
clothes for comfort for the heads of the family, and 
also for the young ones. 

Clothing should-be sufficient, but of no set quan- 


afl will use, or waste what is givei 
i than 


of all countries : the crime of sedue.- 

by a fine in money—its moral turpitude is 
less ; it is no less a nudum in se. 

Is the selling of a criminal, convicted of a heinous 
crime, into Slavery, fitting punishmenc 1 

We shall not^nter into a consideration of Slavery 
the abstract nor in the concrete—it has nothing 
__ do with the subject. We shall not now rely on 
the opinion of the wise— - -* - ,J — J 


garded Slavery as an indispensable institution ... 
every civilized State. We shall not here appeal to 
the teachings of the Old Testament. We shall make 
no mention of the nsage of Rome in its palmy days 
of a Republic. We shall not cite the decision of 
that marvelous body of legal science and practical 
justice which grew up under the late Roman Em¬ 
pire, the Civil Law, whose principles are, to this day, 
the basis of the laws of most of Christendom, and 
whose whole jurisprudence is interpenetrated with 
decrees sanctioning the legislation of Texas concern¬ 
ing the crime now before ns. We are willing to ig- 
ire all these massses of ethical philosophy and ju¬ 
risprudence, and mueh more, though they are well 
worthy of study and respect by whomsoever would 


r friends 


better clad with four 
I know families that 

__its, and their servants are always neater 

than others with even four. 

My rule is, for winter, a lindsey suit, one shirt of 
best towelling, one hat, one pair of shoes, a good 
blanket, costing $2 to $2.50, every other year (or I 
prefer, after trying three years, a comfort). In the 
two shirts, two pair pants, and one straw 
veral of my negroes will require two pair of 
pants for winter, and occnaionaUy even a third pair, 
depending mostly upon the material. Others require 
another shirt and a third pair of pants for si 
I seldom give two pair of shoes. 

Food is cooked by a woman, who has the children 
under her charge. 1 do not regard it as good econo¬ 
my, to say nothing of any feeling, to requir- ——*■ 

to do any cooking after their day’s labour_ 

The food is given out daily, a hate pound to each 
hand that goes to the field, large and small, y 
id all; bread and vegetables without i 
the latter prepared in my own garden, and dealt out 
to the best advantage, endeavouring to havt 
thing every day in the year. I think four pounds of | 
clear meat is too much. I have negroes here that 
bavo had only a half pound each for 20 years, and 
they bid fair to outlive their master, who occasion¬ 
ally forgets his duty, and will bo a gourmand. I 
practice on the plan that all of us would be better 
to be restrained, and that health is best subserved 
by'not over-eating. 

My cook would make cotton enough to give the 
„ntra one pound. The labour in making the vege¬ 
tables would make another pound. I say this to 
show I do not dole out half a pound per day from 
parsimony. 

my crop, is irom aayugni unui in m.; an nanui 
then come in and remain until 2 o’clock, P. M. 
then back to the field until dark. Some time ii 
May, we prolong the rest three hours; and if a very 
hot day, even four hours. Breakfast is eaten in the 

o-,j u.m l— »-- l-l„: -. ™ tbey 


to Slavery—and 

icy and justice of the law in question fully vindi¬ 
cated. We think this vindication, by Di. Smith, 
coraplele, and suoh as wiil be satisfactory to all un¬ 
biased persons; though we cannot expect the Aboli¬ 
tionists of Massachusetts will be very well satisfied 
to find that the very agents they had employed to 
steal and free our slaves, are themselves made slaves. 
Nor will they probably be much bettor reconciled to 
this law by seeing it vindicated on the authority of 
their own ancestors, who are as renowned for their 
piety as their descendants are for their fanaticism. 
W e commend the article in question 
at the North. - 

On Tuesday last, were sold at auctic- 

by the Sheriff of the county, the four free negroes 
who had been tried, condemned, and sentenced by 
our court in the early part of this month. Anthony 
Hays sold for $325, Levin Smith for 370, William 
Brown for 510, and Isaac Thompson for $3G5. Col. 
Quarles, of Mobile, was the purchaser of the first 
three flamed, and Mr. JohnFordney, of this city, was 
the purchaser of the last named. 

In order to present a full and connected outline of 
the trial under a law of this State, which has now 
for the first time been carried into execution, we 
must recapitulate some of the principal facts estab¬ 
lished by the testimony. 

The above free negroes, constituting tho crew of 
the brig Billow, of Boston, lying in this port, were 
severally indicted by the Grand Jury of this county, 
ior concealing a runaway uegro slave, named Frank, 
the property of Geo. H. Delesdernier, with intent to 
prevent the return of said runaway slave to his 
owner. The same four negroes were also indicted 
for receiving stolen goods, taken by said slave Frank, 
from the Btore of Messrs. Stearns & Lynch. The 
trial took place on the 5th and 6th instant; able 
counsel was assigned them; they were tried on the 
firot indictment and the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty against them all. 


_ ;e at conclusions that will stand the test of times 

to come, when sober sense shall succeed unreasoning 
fanaticism. 

’ come at once to times near our own, in which 
e taught to believe that Christianity has shed 
ightest influence on whatever concerns or ap¬ 
pertains to humanity. Our citations must needs be 
few and brief. Omitting Bynkershook and the 
harsher interpreters of the law of nature, we cite 
Grotius, who, in reference to cases like that now be¬ 
fore us, the loss of liberty as a punishment for crime, 
says, “ no man is in such a sense free as that it shall 
bo impossible for him to lose his liberty.” Arch¬ 
deacon Paley enumerates “crime as one of tho 
causes from which Slavery^may arise consistently 


with the laws of 


citations without end, all to the same purpose; but 
we prefer practical legislators, and actual, working 
institutions, to ethical writers and philosophical 


The facts elicited on the trial were the following 
While the slave Frank was standing on the wharf, 
the free negroes accused, induced him to go after 
whiskey for them ; they enticed him on board to eat 
with them, and to remain several times over night 
with them ; they told him they could take him to , 
Boston, where they had an abolition friend who would 
protect him and pass him on to Canada, where he 
would he free and safe; they told him he must pay 
his passage to them, and also must have genteel 
clothes on his arrival in Boston, otherwise he would 
be taken up as a runaway slave; they assured bin 
there was no danger, as they had already taken aom< 
slaves from Louisiana to Boston, where they bad beer 
proteoted and made free by their abolition friend ; 
they persuaded him it would be right for him to 
steal sueh clothes and things as he might "»“6 
he had never been paid for bis labour. At „ 
their advice, the slave went to the store of Messrs 
Stearns and Lynch, and secreting himself behind 
some bales of merchandise, remained there all night, 
when he took a quantity of goods and let himself out 


t statesmen of old, and 


The conversation"^ha^hA^lL 80 long I» r £ij>P ated - 1 It is in vain That the Abolitionists sav that their ! a better part by them than if there were one or two i than child stealing would become laudable if the 
twenty minutes before 1™!, e° mm enesd fifteen or . degradation is owing to the oppressions heaped upon hundred. But I think I could do Letter if I had kidnapper should entice and delude the child *" — 

vigilance I Kentnlk W H to ,“** ‘haT the L“eW2S! !*?” by -^ ^ With P° Uti0al . “4 10n ? u S b *“ !*“» “ e . I ^ 

neeted the whole covers! to! “ Q -; - -. 

edifice. It is__ _ ____ ___ 0 _,___ 

which legislation, even tacked bj the force of public j troughs filled with food, so that the plouj 
opinion, would contend to no purpose. That the: would have nothing to do but water, clei 
causes assigned by the Abolitionists aggravate ihe : and tie up the teams. 1 would build a ho 
ils under which they arc doomed to live, may he ; enough, and use it for a dance-house for the young, 
adily admitted, but this exclusion Lom equal, social ■ and those who wished to dance, as well as for prayer 
and political privileges, they will always have to j meetings, and for a church on Sunday—making it a 
contend with m this country. The black race never \ rule to be present myself occasionally at both, and 
will, and in our jadgment never should, be placed . my overseer always. I know the rebuke instore 
upon an equality with the white race, in point of about dancing, but I cannot help it. I believe ne- 
social and poliiical privileges. The two races, we gras will be better disposed this way than 
firmly convinced, can never jive together, unless ' oth<r. 1 would employ a preaeher for every 
black race is in a state of Slavery. We have j bath. One of my negroes can read the J^ible, 
lb to this conclusion after a thorough, and, we J 
believe, impartial examination of the subject. But 
the Abolitionists are mistaken in attributing the 
want and degradation of the free negroes at the 
north to their being deprived of political and social 
equality with the -whites. Tho cause lies still 
deeper; it is their inability to compete with white 
labour, even if they possessed the same privileges in 
every respect. In this country the negro race must 
remain a degraded one, both in the north nnd in the 
south, though their condition in a state of Slavery 
is much better than it was before they were brought 
to this country. What then is to be done with 
them ! If they are susceptible of reaching a high 
degree of civilization, it mast be in a country where 
they will not feel the withering influence of white 
competition. In Liberia they may enjoy, unmolested, 
all social and political privileges, and be, in reality, 
what they are in the Northern States only in name, 
free. Freedom, without the enjoyment of a free¬ 
man’s privileges, is but an empty sound. Whether 
they are, under any circumstances, capable of en¬ 
joying freedom 13 a matter of great doubt. The ex¬ 
periment of the Liberian republic is to settle that 
question. If they fail there, it is useless longer 
has been accorded to the latter 1 To ask this ques-1 !g p °^iaVstate'of Shtrory°”! 
tion 18 to answer it if ble to their success in Liberia, and a?ailure there 


ur treating a nreiudice ncSto.1 “ u “ ui uome lm0 suecesslui competition with the any huw. une ot my servants, a protessor, 13 some- tu--,--„- 

bich he had been j 108 j 110(1 J n j white men, and therefore they are sinking rapidly to 1 tunes called on to close our exercises with prayer, i man being. It is no answer to say that the slate 

Heh he and all his fXiU had so i n ? < r •”‘ d T ! a s , ta . te , of ut . te >- destitution and want. Owning bat few slaves, I am probably able to do ; went willingly and without compulsion, a— 


might go 0 


the practical carrying into effect the doctrine 
by the commission of crime, the personal servieei 
personal liberty of the criminal are become ft 


My hours of labour, commencing with pitching 
y crop, is from daylight until 12 M.; all hands 


field, half an hour to an hour being given; or t] 
eat and go to work without being driven in and 
—all stopping when my driver is ready. 

I give all females half of every Saturday to wash 
and clean up, my cook washing for young men and 
boys through the week. The cabins are scoured 
— .. —« e k, swept out every day, nnd beds made 

_ r _a in summer, by daylight in winter. In 

the winter, breakfast is eaten before going to work, 


ment in oul iJof^fugitfre slaves, and become the in- 
in the escape ot mg , tb Abolitionists to work 


{&ta?daMr. W^ecivoumstanoe^ 

Having once referred to me , 19 bu t jus 

in WHnot^ing °f a P b 0 i a jJ[? )I wiiitef as we l ear ?’ ba d 
to state here that Mr. charges preferred 

L , 

any stranger under eimila ^ xhur9 day, I 

villa to Paduca, that _ 

Thaw » inc0baJ d“iL Dt toarhe W uBed £***! 

tiguqtw to IntJitvna 


Christiana; Pc 0 J 1 r abolition allies. If 

groes, instigated by^ ^ the Northi oar ela „ s 

fre0 id hfve no inducement to attempt to escape d- 




would be 


oTThe whiteyl^oaMea^TaMe all the 

that they 8 b°“ ld d b d rac6) deprived of all social and 
they are a d8 ^ Bnl j fagt losing all means of sap- 
political pn ?1 ?« i The emigrants from foreign 
oort and hvehhood. the e g from 


- going 

id dinner is carried to the hands. 

I do not punish often, but I seldom let an offence 
pass, making a lumping settlement, and. then correct 
for the servant’s remembrance. I find it better to 
whip very little. Young ones being rather treacher¬ 
ous in their memory, pulling an ear, or a sc mud box, 
will bring every thing right. I am almost afraid I 
will subject myself te the “ chimney corrner theo¬ 
rist’s” animadversion, if I say more, but I will risk 
it. Put up a hewed log house, with a good substan¬ 
tial door, look and key, story twelve tee t high, logs 
aeross above, so a3 to make a regular built jail. 
Have air holes near the ceiling well protected by 
iron bar*. The first negro that steals, -or runs away, 
or fights, or who is hard to manage in order te get j 
a day’s work, must he looked up every nigl 

as he comes in from work, and tamed —- 

morning; kept up every Sunday. Negroes are gre¬ 
garious • they dread solitariness, and. to be deprived 
from the little weekly dances and ebtit chat. They 
will work to death rather than ha shut up. I know 
the advantage, though I have no jani, my house be¬ 
ing a similar one, yet used for other purposes. 

I have a fiddle in my quarters; and though s< 
of my good old brethren in the church would th 
hard of me, yet I allow dancing; ay, I buy the fid¬ 
dle and encourage it, by gi ving the hoys occasionally 
a hig supper. 

I nave no overseer, anti do not manage 
fically as those who are able to lay down rules; yet 
I endeavour to manage so that myself, family and 
negroes may take pleasure and delight 

It is not possible in my usual crude way to give 
my whole plans, but enough is probably said. 1 
permit no night work, except feeding the stock and 
weighing cotton. No work of any kind at noon, 
Unless to clean out cabins, and bathe the children 
when narsing, not even washing their clothes. 

1 require every servant to be present each Sabbath 
and Sabbath evening at family prayers. 


speculations, however sensible tho former or pro¬ 
found the latter. 

The much vaunted ordinance of 1787, prohibiting 
Slavery and involuntary servitude in tho North 
Western Territory except tn punishment for crime , by 
this very exception, declares Slavery to be a fitting 
nmishment fur crime—not necessarily for all crime, 
'ut for some crimes. 

The whole system of penitentiary punishment is 
-1’—’ -' -W--1 A. doctrine that 

_State. The State retains the ownership of 

convict, the keeper is the State’s overseer; the 

ivict is wholly deprived of all personal liberty, and 
.... Ins labour is owing and paid to tho State; he 
barely receives the commonest (food and coarses 1 : 
clothing. And this everywhere in Christendom is 
deemed a fitting punishment fob crimes of much less 
hoinousness than that for which the freo negroes of 
the Billow have just been sold into Slavery. Tho 
truth is, tho punishment of these negroes has been 
ameliorated under our statute , in favour of their colour- 
For the same crime, in almost any State of Christen¬ 
dom, they would havo been punished capitally—and 
this would have boen tho punishment in our State 
of Texas, had they been white, 0# they would have 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for life; whereas, 
now, these free negroes are allowed all tho outdoor 
liberty consistent with their due punishmont, and 
by good oonduot they may confidently expect to en¬ 
joy a largo share oi' personal comforts. Indeed, in 
* this respect their physical well-being will doubtless 
be improvod by their change of condition. One of 
the negroes frankly expressed this opinion, and pre¬ 
ferred to be tried for kidnapping and sold as a slave, 
if convicted, than to be tried for the larceny with 
the penitentiary in prospect. 

But wo do not rely alone on the analogy or iden¬ 
tity in principle of confinement with labour in a 
penitentiary, and of the punishment imposed on 
these negroes. We have a far, far stronger example 
and weightier authority in point, in the system of 
transportation by British law, of British subjects 
convicted of crimes in that country. It is not merely 
a case in point—it is the very thing itself in form as 
well as in substance. 

The 5fA George IV., C 84, gives to the governor of 
a penal colony a property in the services of a trans¬ 
ported offender for the period of his sentence, and 


the Billow, where they were laid by the free negroes 
—and the slave himself was also concealed by them 
in the run of the vessel, and there remained for 
several days, the vessel being unable to put to sea, 
in consequence of bad weather. Alter the vessel left 
the port, and while lying near the point of the is¬ 
land, the apprehensions of the free negroes were ex¬ 
cited by seeing the approach of the pilot boat, where- 

-slave was taken from his place of conceal- 

t on hoard a yawl, made to lie close on the 
bottom to avoid being seen, and the attempt was 
made to land him; they were overhauled by the pilot 
boat, taken on board, and the plot discovered; on 
search being mode, tho stolen goods were found on 
the Billow, in possession of the lour negroes. 

Many of the above facts rest on the testimony of 
ie slave Frank, in regard to whom a nolle prosequi 
„as entered, to enable him to be a witness: His tes¬ 
timony was sustained by so many circumstances and 
so much collateral evidence, that not a shadow of | 
donbt has existed in regard to the guilt of th» ac¬ 
cused. Their crime was marked with a singular 
degree of forethought and preparation—a deliber¬ 
ateness of purpose running through several days of 
continuous acts; their crime was complete, for the 
vessel had left the port and was lying off tho point 
of the Island—there can be no mistake—the accused 
ere taken in the manner described. 

We have recited the leading and material fact3 of 
these eases, although they have already appeared in 
oar paper, in order that they may be before » in 
connection with the remarks which we shall make. 
We have omitted all extraneous matters, such as 
that part of the evidence whioh relieves the officers 
of the Billow from all suspicion of complicity with 
the accused. 

After a deliberate and impartial trial, in which 
the accused were defended by able and experienced 
counsel, a verdict of guilty was found against them 


when ha took a quantity of goods and let himself out I Authorizes him to assign over sueh offender to any 
by the hack door—tho goods were carried on board other person. And in this way hundreds and thou- 

iC- inn-a— .v-’ ’ J a-ii-- a-- 1 san( j 8 0 [ British subjects, convicted of crimes, are 

annually assigned as farm and domestic servants in 
the penal colonies of that country. According to 
the official memorandum, laying down the duties of 
convict in assignment, “Ac is required to devote his 
dude lime and his best services to his master.”— 
Flogging, solitary confinement, and labour in a 
obain-gang,” are the punishments authorized by law 
for misconduct by a convict in assignment, and these 
punishments aro not a dead lotter among neglected 
rules and obsolete regulations, but they are inflicted 
with a frequency and severity that gives us an ap¬ 
palling idea of a British penal colony— slave colo¬ 
nies they should be called, for sueh in fact and in 
form they are. “ A fixed, hut limited ration, of food 
is allowed, and clothing of the commonest descrip¬ 
tion.” This is the British system of to-day—it is 
Slavery under the name of transportation. It is the 
nfgular enstomary punishment of crime in Great 
Britain; and under this system thousands are an¬ 
nually carried to a foreign clime, fifteen thousand 
miles from the land of their birth, there to “ devote 
their whole time and their best services to them 
masters.” Let it not be imagined that these “mas¬ 
ters ” are public officers of tho State, overseers to 
superintend the labour of tho convicts. _ No, thev 
are private individualshaving a direct and individual 
interest in the labour of the convicts assigned to 
them. If this is not reducing men, and white men 
too, into Slavery for crime, we confess that we can- 
t conceive the idea. 

Formerly the convicts were transported from 
Great Britain to Virginia in colonial times : they 
were sold to the planters and worked in the fields, 
with negroes, under the lash of the overseer. 

We have chosen to dwell on the examples fur¬ 
nished us by England, rather than by countries 
whose jurisprudence is based on the civil law, be- 
canse not only the laws of America, but most of the 
moral notions of onr countrymen, are derived with 
our blood from Great Britain. 

The history of the colonies now constituting the 
Northern States, furnishes ns with numerous exam¬ 
ples of persons sold into hopeless Slavery for offences 
of a far milder nature than that for which these 
negroes have been condemned. Lest it should seem 
that we have any idea of recrimination or retaliation 
as connected with this grave matter, we shall forbear 
from entering largely into this topic. We cite only 
two instances from Massachusetts—the State whence 
the convicts of the Billow hail. The record still ex¬ 
ists in Massachusetts of the order of the General 
Court, to sell into Slavery in the West Indies, two 
white persons for the crime of neglecting to attend 
public worship! The son of Philip, of Pokanoket, 
the last of his race, a mere hoy who had been cap¬ 
tured with his mother, was sold after the death of 
his father and the destruction of his tribe, into 
Slavery in Bermuda: ho there wore out his life 
'toil master. Bui 


They 

ss v: Backley in conformity with the law of the 
land. It was that a fine equal in amount to the 
value of the slave Frank be imposed on the accused 
severally, and on their failure to pay the same with¬ 
in five days, that they he sold at the Court House 
after ten days notice, to the highest bidder, as slaves 
for life. As the convicted parties declared then- 
inability to pay the fine, the second part of the sen¬ 
tence, adjudging them to he sold as slaves for lue, 
—as carried mto execution on Tuesday last. 

As this sentence, from its infrequencyin onr coun¬ 
try, will perhaps startle some of our tellow ettizens 
of the Northern States, we propose to bestow on the 
subject a calm and dispassionate consideration. It 
would he beneath the height of our argument, and 
unworthy the majesty of the law which ha3 be»" 
offended and vindicated, to indulge in any flings, 
make any retaliatory reflections in relation to t 
Abolitionists of the North who have kidnapped 
many of. onr slaves. In the example before us, the 
w has been executed; justice has been done 


one of the gravest offences against society On the 
contrarv, with the Abolitionists the laws of the land 


morning ana oaDDatn evening tu, umuj “ 

fath«mni»g. ttw iwwtot«(wuwfawaa witor, ifieasfs. 


are set at nought, and a great-- —— , 

whenever a slave is enticed away and stolen trom 

his master. There ia w parity between the two 


servile toil under a master. But we forbear, we will 
not compare an act of law and justice with acts ot 
fanaticism and cruelty. . 

We have purposely omitted, for obvious reasons, 
all reference to the legislation of our Southern 
States, though that legislation has in the main char¬ 
acterized with a humanity consonant with the spirit 
ag« in which we live, and with the teachings 
t Book which it is our happiness to posses 









have been able to contain themselves to that extent, 
thus far. And what was the immediate root of this 
bitterness, so much more bitter than ever before ? 
Xhe Blessed Compromise! That Panacea for every 
political evil! That Olive branch which, being 
waved over the boiling waters of Agitation, was to 
still them into peace! The Olive branch, like the 
rod of the prophet, was turned into a serpent, which 
began at once devouring all the lesser serpents of 
the inferior magicians. But for once Mr. Webster, 
though nobody doubts his abilities, showed that he 
was no conjuror. For the smaller fry of political j 


consider fair, liberal and just; and it will be regarded 
as a test of the sincerity of those who manifest such a 
lively interest in the welfare of this peculiar people. 

My place of residence is Mobile, 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Samuel Quarles 

How. S. P. Chase, of the U. S. Senate, will accept 
our acknowledgements for a copy of the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Report of the American Colonisation (Society. 


Wherever intoxicating drinks are tolerated, crime and 
poverty and their attendant evils are sure to follow. 

There is some opposition to the law, and it comes 
chiefly from the dealers in intoxicating liquors and 
moderate drinkers; but, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, it constantly increases in popularity; nor 
have I any apprehension that it will be repealed. The 
longer it remains on the statute book, the stronger it 
will grow in the approval of the people. It. is an in¬ 
teresting fact, that among those who approve of the 
Jkir, there *re m*7 ffhp f we ftptpriously intemperate, 


slaves; that the clause < __ ..._ 

involuntary servitude, was prospective, not*retrospect o 
five, and did not destroy the owner’s right of property a 
in his slave; and that it is very proper for the Legisla. 
ture to the possessor of rights of this character, the “ 
means of enforcing them. I 

Mr. Ellis said he concurred entirely with the gentle- 
man from San Francisco, so far as related to the opera- h 
tion and effect of the laws of a conquered oountry, when e 
in conflict with the laws of the oonqueror, nor would 
he question the soundness of his argument in support " 
of the rights of the slave owner to carry hiB property b 
into territory which was tho common heritage of the ti 
whole body of the American people. His objeotion was 
not to the ostensible object contemplated by the bill, 01 
for that pbjeqt was ft worthy one, and s h«»W feqrive 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 




OUR SOCIETY AT CRANFORD. 

f CONCLUDED."| 

Miss Pole and Mias Matey wrote t< 


ao by thi 
1 Maule 


„.e post. Such a piece of news as Lord 

■yerer'3 visit was not to be lost op the Cranford letter- 
writers : they made the most of it. Miss Matey 
humbly apologized for writing at the same time as 
her sister, who was so much more capable than she 
to describe the honour done to Cranford; but in 
spite of a little bad spelling, Mies Matey’s account 
gave me the her* 

by his lordship’--, ....- 

cept the people at the Angel, the Browns, Mrs. Ja¬ 
mieson, and a little lad his lordship had sworn at fo- 
driving a dirty hoop against the aristocratic legs, 
could not hear of any one with whom his lordship 
had held conversation. 

My next visit to Cranford was in 
There had been neither births, deaths, nor marriages 
since I was there last. Everybody lived in the same 
house, and wore pretty nearly the same well-preserv¬ 
ed, old-fashioned clothes. The greatest event was, 
that Miss Jenkyns bad purchased a new carpet for 
the drawing-room. 0, the busy work Miss Matey 
and I had in chasing the sunbeams, as they fell in 
cn afternoon right down on this carpet through the 

blindness window! We spread newspapers - 

the places, and sat down to our book or our v 
and, lo'. in a quarter of an hour the Eun had moved, 
and was blazing away on a fresh spot; and down 
again we went on our knees to alter the position of 
the newspapers. We were very busy, too, one whole 
morning before Miss Jenkyns gave her party, in fol¬ 
lowing her directions, and in cutting out and stitch¬ 
ing together pieces of newspaper, so as to form little 
paths to every ohair, set for the expected visitors, lest 
their shoes might dirty or defile the purity of the 
carpet. Do you make paper paths for every guest 
to walk upon in London ? 

Captain Brown and Miss Jenkyns were not very 
cordial to each other. The literary dispute, of which 
I had seen the beginning, was a “ raw,” the slightest 
touch on which made them wince. It was the only 
difference of opinion they had ever had; but that 
difference was enough. Miss Jenkyns could not re¬ 
frain from talking at Captain Brown; and though 
he did not reply, he drummed with bis fingers; 
which action she felt and resented as very disparag¬ 
ing to Dr. Johnson. He was rather ostentatious in 
his preference of the writings of Mr. Hood; would 
walk through the street so absorbed in them, that he 
all but ran against Miss Jenkyns; and though his 
apologies were earnest and sincere, and though he 
did not, in faot, do more than startle her and himself, 
she owned to me she had rather he had knocked her 
down, if he had only been reading a higher style of 
literature. The poor, brave Captain i he looked | 
older, and more worn, and his clothes were very 
threadbare. But he seemed as bright and cheerful 
as ever, unless he was asked about his daughter’s 
health. 

“ She suffers a great deal, and she must suffer 
more; we do what we can to alleviate her pain—God’i 
will be done! ” He took off his hat at these last 
words. I found, from Mies Pole, that everything had 
been done, in fact. A medical man, of high repute 
in that country neighbourhood, had been sent for, 
and every injunction he had given was attended to, 
regardless of expense. Miss Pole was sure they de- 
nied themselves many things in .order to make the 
invalid comfortable; but they never spoke about it; 
and as for Miss Jessie! “ I really think she’s 
angel,’’ said poor Miss Pole, quite overcome. “ 
see her way of bearing with Miss Brown’s crossness, 
and the bright face she puts on after Bhe has been sit¬ 
ting up a whole night and scolded above half of it, i 
quite beautiful. Yet she looks as neat and as ready 
to welcome the Captain at breakfast-time, as if sho 
had been asleep in the Queen’s bed all night. My 
dear! you could never laugh at her prim little curls 
or her pink bows again, if you saw her as I have 
done.” I could only feel very penitent, and greet 
Miss Jessie with double respect when I met her next. 
She looked faded and pinched; and her lips began 
to quiver, as if she was very weak, when she spoke 
of her sister. But she brightened, and sent back 
the tears that were glittering in her pretty eyes, — 
she said : 

“ But, to be sure, what a town Cranford is for 
kinkness! I don’t suppose any one has a better din¬ 
ner than usual cooked, but the beet part of all comes 
in a little covered basin for my sister. The poor 
people will leave their earliest vegetables at our door 
for heT. They speak short and gruff, a3 if they 
were ashamed of it; but I am sure it often goes to 
my heart to see their thoughtfulness.” The tears 
now came back and overflowed; but after a minute 
or two, she began to scold herself, and ended by 
going away, the same cheerful Miss Jessie as e™* 

“But why does not this Lord Mauleverer do si 
thing for the man who saved his life 1 ” said I. 

“ Why, you see, unless Captain Brown has t 
reason for it, ho never speaks about being poor; — 
he walked along by his lordship, looking as happy 
and cheerful as a prince; and as they never call at¬ 
tention to their dinner by apologies, anu as Miss 
Brown was better that day, and all seemed bright, 
I dare say his lordship never knew how much care 
there was in the back-ground. He did send game 
in the winter pretty often, but now he is gone 
abroad.” 

I had often occasion to notic.- . . 

made of fragments and small opportunities in Cran¬ 
ford ; the rose-loaves that were gathered ere they 
fell, to make into a potpourriG for some one who had 
no garden; the little bundles of lavender-flowers 
sent to strew the drawers of some town-dweller, or 
to bum in the chamber of some invalid. Things 
that many would despise, and actions which it seemed 
scarcely worth while to perform, were all attended 
to in Cranford. Miss Jenkyns stuck an apple full 
of cloves, to be heated and smell pleasantly in Mi~~ 
Brown’s room ;'and as she put in each clove, she i 
iered a Johnsonian sentence. Indeed, she nev 
could think of the Browns without talking Johnsoi . 
and, as they were seldom absent from her thoughts 
just then, I heard many a rolling three-piled s“"- 

• Captain Brown called one day to thank Miss Jen¬ 
kyns for many little kindnesses, which I did not know 
until then that she had rendered. He had suddenly 
become like an old man; his deep bass voice had a 
quavering in it; his eyes looked dim, and the lint 
on his face were deep. He did not—could not- 
speak cheerfully of his daughter’s state, but he talk¬ 
ed with manly pious resignation, and not i 
Twice over he said, “ What Jessie has been 
God only knows! ” and after the second time, he 
got np hastily, shook hands all round without speak¬ 
ing, and left the room. a ■ 

That afternoon wo perceived little groups in the 
street, all listening with faces aghast to some tale or 
other. Miss Jenkyns wondered what oould be the 
matter, for some time before she took the undignified 
step of sending Jenny out to inquire. 

Jenny came back with a white i— - 

“Oh, Ma'am! oh, Miss Jenkyns, Ma’am! Captain 
Brown is.killed by them nasty oruel railroads! ” and 
she burst into tears. She, along with many others, 
had experienced the poor Captain’s kindness. 

“ How 1—where—where ? Good God! Jenny, 
don't waste time in crying, but tell us something.” 
Miss Matey rushed out into the street at once, and 
collared the man who was telling the tale. 

“ Come in—come to my sister at once, Miss Jen¬ 
kyns, the rector’s daughter. Oh, man, roan ! say it 
is not true,”—she cried, as she brought the affrighted 
carter, sleeking down his hair, into the drawing¬ 
room, whore he stood with his wet boots on the new 
carpet, and no one regarded it. 

“ Please, mum, it is true. I seed it myself," and 
he shuddered at the recollection. “ The Captain 
was a-reading some new book as he was deep in, 
a-waiting for the down train ; and there was a little 
lass as wanted to came to it’s mammy, and gave its 
sister the slip, and came toddling aoross the line. 
And he looked up sudden at the sound of the train 
coming, and seed the child, and he darted on the 
line and cotehed it up, and his foot slipped, and the; 
train came over him in no time. Oh Lord, Lord! 
Mum, it’s quite true—and they’ve oome over to tell 
his daughters. The child’s safe, though, with only 
a bang on its shoulder, as he threw it to its mammy. 
Poor Captain would be glad of that, mum, would 
not he, God bless him!” The great rough carter 
puckered up his manly face, and turned away to 
hide his tears. I turned to Miss Jenkyns. She 
looked very ill, as if she were going to faint, and 
signed to me to open the window. 

“ Matilda, bring me my bonnet. I must go to 
those girls. God pardon me if ever I have spoken 
contemptuously to the Captain! ” 

Miss Jenkyns arrayed herself to go out, telling 
Miss Matilda to give the man a glass of wine. 
While she was away, Miss Matey and I huddled over 
the fire, talking in a low and awestruck voice. I 
know we cried quietly all the time. 

Miss Jenkyns came home in a silent mood, and 
we durst not ask her many questions. She told us 
that Miss Jessie had fainted, and that she and Miss 
Pel® bad bad some difficulty t® bring b®r round; I 


bat that, as soon as Bbe recovered, Bhe begged one of| 
them to go and sit with her sister. 

“ Dr. Colburn says she cannot live many days, and 
she shall be spared this shook,” said Miss Jessie, 
shivering with feelings to which she dared not give 

"But how can yon manage, my dear !” asked 
Miss Jenkyns;. “ you cannot bear up—she must sec 

7 “ God will help me—I will not give way—she wa 
asleep when the news came; she may he asleep yet 
She would be so utterly miserable, not merely at in; 
fathers death, but to think of what would becoun 
of me; she is bo good tome.” She looked up ear¬ 
nestly in their faces with her soft true eyes, and M isa 
Pole told Miss Jenkyns afterwards she could hardly 
bear it, knowing, as she did, how Miss Brown treated 
her sister. 

However, it was settled according to Miss Jessie’ 
wish. Miss Brown was to be told her father had 
been summoned to take a short journey on railway 
business. They had managed it in some way—Miss 
Jenkyns could not exactly say how. Miss Pole was 
to stop with Miss Jessie. Mrs. Jamieson had sent 
to inquire. And this was all we heard that night; 
and a sorrowful eight it was. The next day a full 
account of the fatal accident was in the country 
paper, which Miss Jenkyns took in. Her eyes wore 
very weak, Bhe. said, and she asked me to read it. 
When I came to “ the gallant gentleman was deeply 
engaged in the perusal of Hood’s Poems, which he 
had just received,” Miss JeDkyns shook her head 
ong and solemnly, and then sighed out, “ Poor, 
dear, infatuated man! ” 

The corpse was to be taken from the station to the 
parish church, there to be interred. Miss Jessie had 
her heart on following it to the grave; and no 
v..„»uasives could alter her resolve. Her restraint 
upon herself made her almost obstinate ; she resist¬ 
ed all Miss Pole’s entreaties, and Miss Jenkyn’s ad¬ 
vice. At last Miss Jenkyns gave up the pointand 
after a silence, which I feared portended some deep 
displeasure against Miss Jessie, Miss Jenkyns said 
she should accompany the latter to the funeral. 

“ It is not fit for you to go alone. It would be 
against both propriety and humanity were I to allow 

Miss Jessie seemed as if she did not half like this 
arrangement; hut her obstinacy, if she bad any, 
had been exhausted in her determination to go to 
the interment. She longed, poor thing! I have no 
doubt, to cry alone over the grave of the dear father, 
to whom she had been ail in all; and to give way, 
for one little half-hour, uninterrupted by sympathy, 
and unobserved by friendship. But it was not to be. 
That afternoon Miss Jenkyns sent out for a yard of 
black crape, and employed herself busily in trim- 
qiing the little black silk bonnet f have spoken about. 
When it was finished she put it on, and locked at us 
for approbation—admiration she despised. I was 
full of sorrow, but, by one of those whimsical thoughts 
which come unbidden into our heads, in times of 
deepest grief, 1 no sooner saw the bonnet than I was 
reminded of a helmet; and in that hybrid bonnet, 
half-helmet, half-joekey cap, did Miss Jenkyns at¬ 
tend Captain Brown’s funeral; and I believe sup¬ 
ported Miss Jessie with a tender indulgent firmness 
which was invaluable, allowing her to weep her pas¬ 
sionate fill before they left. 

Miss Pole, Miss Matey, and T, meanwhile, attend¬ 
ed to Miss Brown : and hard work we found it tc 
relieve her querulous and never-ending complaints. 
Bat if we were so weary and dispirited, what 


off her mourning dress, and came in, looking pale 
and gentle; thanking us each with a soft long pres- 
re of the hand. She oould even smile—a faint, 
r eet, wintry smile, as if to reassure us of her power 
endure; but her look made our eyes fill suddenly 
with tears, more than if she had cried outright. 

It was settled that Miss Pole was to remain 
her all the watching live-long night; and that Miss 
Matey and I were to return in the morning to relieve 
them, and give Miss Jessie the opportunity for a few 
hours of sleep. But when the morning came, Miss 
Jenkyns appeared at the breakfast table, equipped 
in her helmet bonnet, and ordered Miss Matey 
stay at home, as she meant to go and help to nurs 
She was eveidently in a state of great friendly e 
citement, which she showed by eating her breakfast 
standing, and scolding the household all round. 

No nursing—no energetic strong-minded wc 
could help Miss Brown now. There was that in .. _ 
room as we entered, which was stronger than us all, 
and made us shrink into solemn awestruck helpless¬ 
ness. Miss Brown was dying. We hardly knew 
her voice, it was so devoid of the complaining tone 
we had always associated with it. Miss Jessie told 
me afterwards that it, and her face too, were jus! 
what they had been formerly, when her ^mother’s 
death left her the young anxious head of the family, 
of whom only Miss Jessie survived. 

She was conscious of her sister’s presence, though 
not, I think, of ours. We stood a little behind the 
curtain: Miss Jessie knelt with her face near her 
sister’s in order to catch the last soft awful whispers. 

“Ob, Jessie! Jessie! How selfish I have been! 
God forbid me for letting you sacrifice yourselt for 
me as you did. . I have bo loved you—and yet I have 
thought only of myself. God forgive me!” 

“ Hush, love! hush! ” said Miss Jessie, sobbing. 

“ And my father! my dear, dear father! I w 
not complain now, if God will give me strength to 
be patient. But, oh, Jessie! tell my father how I 
longed and yearned to see him at last, and to ask his 
forgiveness. He can never know now how I loved 
him—oh ! if I might but tell him, before I die, what 
a life of sorrow his has been, and I have done so lit¬ 
tle to cheer him! ” 

A light came into Miss Jessie’s face. “ Would 
comfort you, dearest, to think that he does know- 
would it comfort you, love, to know that his care . 
his sorrows—” Her voice quivered, but she steadied 
it into calmness—“ Mary! he has gone before you to 
the place where the weary are at rest. He knows 
now how you love him.” 

A strange look, which was not distress, came o- 
Miss Brown’s face. She did not speak for some tii , 
bat then we saw her lips form the words, rather than 
hear the sound—“ Father, mother, Harry, Archy! ” 
7 it was a new idea throwing a filmy sha- 

_ _her darkening mind—“But you will be 

alone—Jessie!” 

Miss Jessie had been feeling this all during the 
silence, I think; for the tears rolled down her oheeks 
re rain, at these words; and she oould not answer 
first. Then she pat her hands together tight, and 
lilted them up, and said, but not to ' 

“ Though He slay me, yet will 11: 

In a few moments more, Mias Brown lay calm and 
ill; never to sorrow or murmur more. 

After this second iuneral, Miss Jenkyns insisted 
that Miss Jessie should come to stay with her, rather 
than go back to the desolate house; which, in fact, 
-1 learned, from Miss Jessie, mast now be given up, 
_ _ she had not wherewithal to maintain it. She had 
something about twenty pounds per annum, besides 
the interest of the money for which the furniture 
would sell; but she could not live upon that; and so 
talked over her qualifications for earning money. 

‘ i can sew neatly,” said she, “ and I like nursing. 
I think, too, I oould manege a house, if any one 
would try me as housekeeper; or I would go into a 
shop, as saleswoman, if they would have patience 


with m 


it first.” 


she would do no such thing; and talked to herself | 
about “ some people having no idea of their rank as 
a Captain’s daughter,” nearly an hour afterwards, 
when she brought Miss Jessie up a basin of delicate¬ 
ly made arrow-root, and stood over her like a dragoon 
until the last spoonful was finis’ ’ '' ' 

peared. Miss Jessie began to_ 

the plans which had suggested themselves to her, and 
insensibly tell into talking of the days that were pas’ 
and gone, and interested me so much, I neither knei. 
nor heeded how time passed. We were both startled 
when Miss Jenkyns reappeared, and caught us cry¬ 
ing. I was afraid lest she would be displeased, as 
she often said that crying hindered digestion, and I 
knew she wanted Miss Jessie to get strong; but, in¬ 
stead, she looked queer and excited, and fidgeted 
round us without saying anything. At last she 
spoke. “ 1 have been so much Btartled—no, I’ve not 
’ I at all startled—don’t mind me, my dear Miss 

_ie—I’ve been very much surprised—in faot, I’ve 

had a caller, whom you knew once, my dear Miss 

Miss Jessie went very white, then flushed scarlet, 
and looked eagerly at Miss Jenkyns— 

11 A gentleman, my dear, who wants to know if 
[ weuld see him.” 

Is it ? it is not-” stammered out Miss Jes- 

-and got no farther. 

This is his card," said Miss Jenkyns, giving it to 
Miss Jessie; and while her head was bent over it, 
Miss Jenkyns went through a series of winks and 
odd faces to me, and formed her lips into a long sen¬ 
tence, of which, of coarse, I could not understand a 

“ May he come up ? ’’ aBked Miss Jenkyns, at last. 

“ Oh, yes! oertainly! ” said Miss Jessie, as much 
to say, this is your house, you may show any visi- 
top where you Jib®, She took up some knitting oi 


Miss Matey’s, and began to be very busy, though I 
oould see how she trembled all over. 

Miss Jenkyns rang the hell, and told the servant 
who answered it to show Major Campbell up-stairs; 
and, presently, in walked a tall, frank-looking man 
of forty, or upwards. He shook hands with Miss 
Jessie; but he could not see her eyes, Bhe kept them 
fixed on the ground. Miss Jenkyns asked me if ’ 
raid come and help her to tie np the preserves ; 
e store-room; and, though Miss Jessie plucked l , 
my gown, and even looked up at me with begging j 
eye, 1 durst not refuse to go where Miss Jerkyns 
asked. Instead of tying up preserves in the store¬ 
room, however, we went to talk in the dining-room; 
and there Miss Jenkyns told me wbat Major Camp¬ 
bell had told her; how he bad served in the 80™“ 
regiment with Captain Brown, and had become 
sainted with Miss Jessie, then a sweet-looking, 
looming girl of eighteen; how the acquaintance 
had grown into love, on his part, though it had been 

-years before he had spoken; how, on becoming 

ssed, through the will of an uncle, of a good 
estate in Scotland, he had offered, and been refused, 
though with so much agitation, and evident distress, 
that he was sure she was not indifferent-to him; and 
how he had discovered that the obstacle was the fell 
disease which was, even then, too surely threatening 
her sister. She had mentioned that the surgeons 
foretold intense suffering; and there was no one but 
herself to nurse her poor Mary, or cheer and comfort 
her father during the time of illness. They had had 
long discussions; and, on her refusal to pledge her¬ 
self to him as his wife, when all should be over, he 
bad grown angry, and broken off entirely, and gone 
abroad, believing that sho was a cold-hearted person, 
whom he would do well to forget. He had been 
travelling in the East, and was on his return home 
when, at Rome, he saw the account of Captain 
Brown’s death in “ Galignani.” 

Just then Miss Matey, who had been out all the 
orning, and had only lately returned to the house, 
burst in with a face of dismay and outraged pro¬ 
priety : 

“ Oh, goodness me ! ’’ she said, “ Caroline, there’s 
gentleman sitting in the drawing-room, with his 
rm round Miss Jessie’s waist! ’’ Miss Matey’s eyes 
looked large with terror. 

Miss Jenkyns snubbed her down in an instant 
“ The most proper place in the world for his a 
_j be in. Go away, Matilda, and mind your o 
business." This from her sister, who had hitherto | 
been a model of feminine decorum, was a blow for 
poor Miss Matey, and with a double shock she left 
the room. 

The last time I ever saw poor Miss Jenkyr 
many years after this. Mrs. Campbell had kept up I 
a warm and affectionate intercourse with all at 
Cranford. Miss Jenkyns, Miss Matey, and Mias 
Pole had all been to visit her. and returned with 
wonderful accounts of her bouse, her husband, her 
dress, and her looks. For, with happiness, something 
of her early bloom returned; she had been a year or 
‘— younger than we had taken her for. Her eyes 
e always lovely, and, as Mrs. Campbell, her dim¬ 
ples were not out of place. At the time to which I 
have referred, when I last saw Miss Jenkyns, that 
lady was old and feeble, and had lost something of 
her strong mind. Little Flora Campbell was stay¬ 
ing with the Misses Jenkyns, and when I came in 
she was reading aloud to Miss Jenkyns, who lay fee¬ 
ble and changed on the sofa. Flora put down the 
Rambler when I came in. 

“ Ah ! ” said Miss Jenkyns, “ you find me char 

my dear. 1 can’t see as I used to do.' It Flora_ 

not here to read to me, I hardly know how I should 
get through the day. Did you ever read the Ram¬ 
bler 1 It’s a wonderful book—wonderful! and the 
mOBt improving reading for Flora”—(which I dpre 
say it would have been if she could have read half | 
the words without spelling, and eould have under¬ 
stood the meaning of a third)—“ better than that 
strange old book, with the queer name, poor Captain 
Brown was killed for reading—that book by Mr. 
Hood; you know—Hood-^Admiral Hood; when I 
was a girl; but that’s a long time' ago—I - 


as he thought of it at the time, will live after his 
more ambitious works have been—not forgotten, but 
' " hat chronic state of classicism, in which 
abelled with an excellent character, and 
shelved—turned, in faot, into the category of works 
without which no gentleman’s library is complete, 
id accordingly doomed, not to actual obscurity, 
it to an honourable retirement. 

The very last of the political squibs and short 
poems published by Mr. Moore were given to the 
world in the columns of the Morning Chronicle, ana 
referred principally to the earlier struggles of the 
Anti-Corn Law League—the verses having m most 
eases been evidently suggested by the passing poli¬ 
tical events of the day. „ „ .. 

Thomas Moore died at the ripe old age ot 1 1. He 
was born on the 28th of May, 1780, in Angier street, 
Dublin, where his father, a strict Roman Catholic, 
carried on a grocery and spirit business. As a child, 
young Moore is said to have been remarkable for 
personal beauty; but his appearance in after life 
hardly carried oat the promise of infancy. He was 
short, with a heavy, expressive, but not handsome 
face, which, however, lightened up wonderfully 
when engaged in animated conversation or singing 
' ‘ i own ballad poetry. Young Moore was educated 
Dublin, and one of his first noted peculiarities 
„„s a fondness and a talent for private theatricals. 
Taking advantage of the boon, as it was then con¬ 
sidered, the young Roman Catholic was entered at 
Trinity College. He could not, of course, obtain a 
degree; but some English verses tendered at an ex- 
j n i; eu 0 f the usual Latin composition, 
copy of the “ Travels of Anacharsis ” as 
a reward. The wild times of the Irish rebellion 
were now approaching, and the future poet was 
naturally to be found in the ranks led by the Em¬ 
metts and Arthur O’Connor; hut his treasonable 
lucubrations in prose and verse, though, as his own 
sister remarked, “ rather strong,” were passed over 
without any measures being taken against the en¬ 
thusiastic young champion of Irish liberty. Politics, 
however, were by no means the on'y subjeet cf his 

-. At the age of fourteen he published poetry 

Dublin magazine, and afterwards composed 
many semi-poetic semi-burlesque pieces for private 
“^presentation. 

In his twentieth year, giving up republicanism 
once and for ever, Moore came to London to study 
at the Middle Temple, and to publish his transla¬ 
tions, or rather paraphrases, of Anacreon. As may 
be imagined, he attended much more to the Greek 
than to “ Coke upon Lyttleton,” and a permission, 
obtained through the friendship of Lord Moira, to 
dedicate the work to the Prince Regent, was the 
means of Moore’s introduction to those elevated cir¬ 
cles of society in which he was ever afterwards tc 
move and shine. The Anacreontic paraphrases, 
brilliantly and warmly expressed, were highly suc¬ 
cessful. They were speedily succeeded, in 1801, by 
“Poems and Songs, by Thomas Little.” Whatever 
objections may be raised by the present generation 
‘ either of these works, there can be no doubt of 
eir vivid play of fancy, their great grace of idea, 
er when that idoa was not strictly proper, and 
their exquisite melody of versification. Moore’” 
translations of the “ Old Greek Lover,” of “ Womci 
and Wine,” are probably the finest and richest ver 
sions of these often translated songs in the Englisl 
language — always excepting the rough but tho 
roughly racy version of the last of the lyrics ii 
question by quaint old Dr. Donne. 

In the days of the regency, poets came in for pa¬ 
tronage, and Mr. Moore, made registrar to the 
Court”of Admiralty at Bermuda—as singularly ap¬ 
propriate an appointment as some we have seen m 
our own day—went out to the islands, appointed a 
deputy, took a glance at the States, and came home 
again. He then published “ Sketches of Travel and 
Society beyond the Atlantic”—a satiric work in 
heroic verse, vigorously written, but politically, 
miserably short-sighted. Soon afterwards, a savage 
in the “ Edinburgh,” of a republication of 
ile Songs,” &c., led to the celebrated recontre 


cloak with a red Hood”—she babblec 


i long 


enough for Flora to get a good long spell at “ Miss 
Kilmanscgg and her Golden Leg," which Miss Matey 
had left on the table. 

Poor, dear Miss Jenkyns! Cranford is 
low.— Dickens' Household Words. 


As event which has been long anticipated has 
just occurred. On Thursday last (Feb. 26), the poet 
Moore died at his residence of Slopeton Cottage, 
near Devizes. For several years back, the illustrious 
deceased had been alive only in the body. Like Sir 
Walter Seott and Southey, the tenacity of physical 
existence had, in him, outlived the term of the mind. 
A year ago the poet was brought to Bath without 

any consciousness of where be was, or who- 

around him, and he passed peacefully away ii 
same condition of semi-slumbering unconsciousness. 

With Moore there is snapped the last tie, save 
perhaps one, represented by the veteran Rogers, 
which connects the present generation with the out¬ 
burst of “ all the talents ” which signalized the 
opening of the eentury. That great kindling of 
genius—embracing almost all sides of imaginative I 
literature, of criticism and philosophy—is fast be¬ 
coming more a thing of history than a thing of fact. 
Day by day, and year by year, tho lighte are going 
out. Wordsworth was the last extinguished before 
the present event; and now, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, the great mental galaxy which poured.such a 
flood of blazing, vivifying light upon the literatu™ 
of fifty years ago—which extinguished the school 
Rosa Matilda fiction and Della Crusean poetry— 
which substituted true criticism for technical carp- 
ig upon philological points, and established 
yles in every branch of the belles-lettres —this j 
intellectual constellation may now be said to 
disappeared. One of the brightest, if not the largest, 
stars has long been obscured. It is 
guished. 

What amount and wbat duration of fame Moore 
will leave behind him, is fairly a matter of discus¬ 
sion. It cannot, we believe, be denied that much 
of his serious and more ambitious verse, founded 
upon the promptings of a more luscious and florid 
fancy than the present taste inclines to admit—and 
no inconsiderable portion even of his sweet lyi" 
snatches, as being too wire-drawn and refined 
attenuation—are by no means so much read or a 
mired as they were a score or thirty years ago. 
verer and a sterner school of poetry has succeeded 
it—one of deeper feeling and more sober thought; 
and the representatives of those who revelled ir 
“ Lalla Rookh,” and delighted in the Strains of Mr 
Little, now generally address themselves to more 
staid and philosophic poetic musings. The “ Irish 
Melodies,” too—exquisite as is their word-mnsic— | 
fanciful as is their conception—delightful is as their 
playfulness, and profoundly touching as is their 
pathos—even the.“ Irish Melodies,” we believe to be 
declining in popular estimation. The reasons are 
lot far to seek. In the first place, the “ Irish Melo¬ 
dies’’ are not particularly Irish; they have perfeet 

f race, high and sparkling fancy, delicious feeling; 

ut they are too fine-spun to do the work-a-day duty 
of popular songs. As literary performances, nine- 
tenths of Burns’ songs are inferior to Moore’s; and 
all Dibdin’s ditties are immeasurably and incalcula¬ 
bly beneath them. Yet the strong probability is 
that “ When Willie Brewed,” and “ Poor Tom Bow¬ 
ling,” will be in the tull tide of their popularity and 
everyday use, where “Rich and Rare,” and “Oh 
Breathe not His Name,” will be unsung and forgot¬ 
ten. In a certain circle, and amongst people of a 
certain reading and appreciation, Moore will live as 
'.ong as the language; but ’his genius was delicate 
md acute rather than catholic and vast. He had a 
rich and vivid play of fancy, but none of the soaring 
imagination of a Shelley or a Byron. His mind, in 
r -- L was a first-class second-rate. It had no pre- 
ms to stand in the foremost line of tho giants 
_r day. Brightly fanciful, rather than continu¬ 
ously imaginative—teeming with poetic imagery- 
loving to sparkle along the flowriest paths, and be¬ 
neath the balmiest skies—revelling always in fays 
and flowers—in love and mingled intellectual and 
sensual pleasures — playful in the extreme, and 
always ready to stop to make mirth as joyous •”' A 
as delightful as the passion—Moore’s muse, ii 
great romantio poems, is the incarnation of a charm¬ 
ing Epicureanism; and the mirth and playful jollity 
oould go a long step further. Moore had wit, which 
sparkled os brightly as it oould out deeply; and the 
humour, and sense of the ludicrous, which oould be 
as well, if not more, effeotually applied to living per¬ 
sons and actual things than to the creations of his 
own fancy; and, Accordingly, we find him loving to 
turn from the etherealized voluptuousness of the 
“ Loves of the Angels,” or the mystic imaginings of 
the “ Epicurean,” to the sharp and brilliant hitting 
of political and social squibs—to the restless and 
biting satire with which, in the “Fudge Family” 
and hundreds of ephemeral .but not the less clever 
lays, he quizzed his political and literary opponents, 
abolished the Earl of Mountcashell, or shot stinging 
shafts of fun through the very heart of the Ben¬ 
thamites. It is, indeed, far from probable that 
Moore’s political and satiric poetry, little, perhaps, 


ended them. It was here that the poet commenoed 

than to he allude! to here. It was in the previous 
year that the poet had first come out as a prose 
Sr in the “Memoirs of Captain Rock,” a bitter 
and unfair account of—or rather commentary ™— 
English misgovernment of Ireland, ana a ourioi 

■ --—“— warped and twisted become the \- 

of the world like Moore, if lie he an 
Irishman^ in writing on an Irish subject. The next 
serious work of the poet—he continued his squibs 
and light sparkles of occasional verse, as before— 
wns “The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 
nf « Religion in which he sought to show that 
the dootrfnes and practises of the Roman Catholic 
Church date from the apostolic period. The last of 
Moore’s prose works, and that which has attained 
’ greater sale, we believe, than any of them, was 
„„„ romance of “ The Epicurean.” Here Moore s 
style, always too rich, effloresced into clouds of taw¬ 
dry rhetoric, which are only here and there redeemed 
by passages of great eloquenoe and natural feeling. 
There was much out-of-the-way learning in the 
book, but the pompous march of cumbrous orna¬ 
mentation overlaid everything. The book had a 
great success, but one not likely to be lasting. It 
partook of what Mr. Carlyle calls the “ wind-bag . 


closed its shell as often as the imT! - 

soon as they were separated „i w , eei > then t S*» 
fish. Monkeys in the West’IndLfT 
to resort to the same device rvl hav « benT* 
vrithdraw quickly into their holesand!’ * 
soon; but if the disturbance bZi e4 PP aa W' 
mam altogether within them a £ pea M, the^ 
trap in whioh it may have tox escaped r.~ te - 
tbe danger, and is not again to re »ea.h? a 

are equally suspicious. The quail „u- ived ' Bh? 
been enticed into the net bv the„ u hleh has ^ 

seas ■ 

but being prevented by the wings otth!^ 0 its hole 
parated them and the legs f ro | &*{•***, it £ 
secured it. Duges saw a spider wh;„L t y ’ an h thl 
bee by the back, and effectually^ p ‘ ha ^ ***&" 
tokine flieht; but the W» i,,. ; .- y Prevented it ^ 


and sighed with very pleasing murmurs, but, after 
all, it was only wind, and, as such, will ooze out and 
away, to the collapsing of the bag and the disap¬ 
pearance of the “ Epicurean.” ... 

F Of late years, the political and social squibs to 
which we have alluded were the only literary occu¬ 
pations to which Mr. Moore devoted himself, until, 
gradually and fitfuUy, mental darkness came down 
upon him, and the quick and fanciful brain throbbed 
with thick-coming fancies no more. 

Peace be with the poet! He led a long, a plea¬ 
sant, and a prosperous life. His poetic genmus ™“ 
not of the deep, enthusiastic cast. He oould n 
wailing stanzas over the fate of Curran’s daughter 
on treasury paper, and become sentimental over the 
wrongs of Ireland while an English placeman. 
Universally courted and flattered in society, Moore 
fluttered from one brilliant coterie to the other, 
was always in his most perfect element at the 
great whig resorts—in Berkeley square and Ken¬ 
sington park. In every one of his characteristics, 
the poet was formed for society. A lover of plea- 
with a keen appreciation of its every refine- 
muui, intellectual, social, and sensuous, Moore must 
have enjoyed to the very top of his bent every gra¬ 
tification which the greatest popularity in the most 
brilliant circles oould heap on him. His nature wm 
■ enjoy, to amuse, to excite, and to be amused 
... be excited. Successful in almost every literary 
effort, accounted as brilliant a conversationalist 
be was a poet, as charming a singer as he was 
song writer—a privileged person in a sphere _ 
which his mind, Dy its very nature, looked up with 
longing for notice and for praise—few men have 
had a career so corresponding with their wishes and 
their ambition as Thomas Moore. 

The death of the poet coming so shortly after the 
string of the public life of his good and constant 
friend, the Marquis of Lansdowne, is a curious and 
touching coincidence. The ex-Minister will lament 
the departure of him who Was so long the lyrist and 
the minstrel of his party; but to Moore the world 
was for years uneared for and unkown, and it is 
better that the spirit is released than that it should , 
linger on in the midst of melancholy and hopeless i 
darkness .—London Chronicle, Feb, 28. 

The following poem is one of the.earliest written by 
liss Barrett, but has first appeared ii " * 

literary Miscellanies of Miss Milford. 

The Sea-Mew. 


voured. The use of experience'becomT 11 “ p aB< * ie 
and extensive with age, the higher aa *<*6 
scale of lile Thus old birds 8 a te ^ a ? n<i ^ % 
proaclied within gun-shot as vonrw* « 80 easi b ar 
are less easily eaught in tra^afd old ' t oli U 
more cunning, fin newly-diacoverell i ^'^oiv 
birds and animals have no fearofman and *v ds ' tha 
and other amphibise do not move at lr " CEe aL 
but a very short experience teaches then^ 0 '* 0 ' 1 i 
their safety consists, ’ In t™ them m what 


up: 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow street myrmidons stood laughing by. 

The affair was ultimately made up, mainly 
through the intervention of Mr. Rogers, and at his 
house Moore shortly afterwards made his first ae- 
quaiutanee with Byron and Campbell. The long 
and affectionate intimacy between the subject of 
this sketch and the author of “Childe Harolde,” 
which resulted from the meeting, we need not stop 
to do more than allude to. Moore had about this 
time married. His wife was a Miss Dyke, a lady of 
strong sense and character, as well as great beaut“ 
and amiability. The last survivor of their offsprin 
is unhappily no more. 

A couple of political satires of no great note—one 
of them, by the way, setting forth a sober and ear¬ 
nest panegyric upon ignorance—were followed by 
the iamous “ Two-penny Post Bag,” a bundle cf rol¬ 
licking satire and fun. It made a great hit, and 
attained a wide popularity. Not so its author’s next 
venture, afaree called the “ Blue Stocking,” damned 
at the iyceum. Moore’s intimacy with Byron and 
Hunt was broken off by the perfect out-spoken tone 
of the “Liberal,” and especially the “Vision of 
Judgment.” Moore thought that his friends had 

- *■-- far. What would Carlton House say! 

, ... Byron said, “Little Tommy dearly loved 
a lord,” with how much more affection did he wor¬ 
ship prince of the blood royal ? 

Tho “Melodies” were Moore’s next, and perhaps 
s most popular, effort. Charming as these word- 
melodies are, exquisitely happy in their ideaB and 
illustrations, and perfection as is their lyrical work- 
ship, we again repeat our doubt as to whether they 
have the intellectual stamina and the heart-rooted 
earnestness, both of which are requisite to make 
songs immortal. Mere beauty fades in words as well 
"■ in flesh, and only the strongest heart and the 
wiliest brain produce offspring to suit all tas' 
d to iast all time. 

It was in 1812 that Moore determined to write_ 

Indian poem. Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
accompanied the poet to the Messrs. Longman, 
through his intervention the great sum of l 
guineas was settled as the price of the poem, 
one word of whioh was as yet written. Moore then 
retired to Mayfield Cottage, a desolate place in Der¬ 
byshire, and after a long and hard struggle with a 
coquettish muse, forth—after a three years’ 
it—came “Lalla Rookh.” The success 
ise; the poem ran rapidly through several edi- 
s, and Moore’s fame stood upon a higher and 

_or pedestal than ever. The bright fancy and 

immense command of imagery of the poet were now 
at their climax. The tales were the triumph of 
poetie lnseiousness; bat not a few old judges stig- 
matized their taste by preferring Fadladcen and Ins 
criticisms, even to the Fireworshippers, or the tribu¬ 
lations of the Peri. We need hardly say that the 

judgment of these tough old critics ha--*— 

greater number of adherents than it 


How joyously the young sea-mew 
Lay dreaming on the waters blue, 
Whereon our little bark had thrown 
A forward shade, the only one 
|But shadows oft will men pursue.) 

Familiar with the waves, and free 
As if their own white foam were he ; 

Lay learning all its mystic motion. 
And throbbing to the throbbing sea. 

And such a brightness in his eye. 

As if the ocean and the sky 
Within him had lit up and nurst 
A soul God gave him not at first 
To comprehend their mystery, 

We were not oruel, yet did sunder 
His white wing from the blue waves n 
And bound it; while his fearless eyes 
Looked up to ours in calm surprise, 
As deeming us some ocean wonder. 


The flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim 
And when earth’s dew around him lay 
He thought of ocean’s winged spray 


The green trees round him only made 
A prison, with their darksome shade; 
And dropped his wing and mourned he 
For his own boundless glittering sea,— 


Then One her gladsome face did bring, 
Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 


year he met Byron in Italy, when the latter entrust¬ 
ed to him his memoirs for publication. These m 
‘ Moore sold to Murray for two thousand gu. 

, but, as is well known and a good deal regret¬ 
ted, the purchase-money was refunded, the papers 
re-obtained, and destroyed. Pecuniary difficulties 
connected with the misconduct of his Bermuda de¬ 
puty, about this time, compelled Moore to seek a 
temporary refuge in Paris, and there the poet led a 
pleasant social life, such as he loved, and composed 
the “ Loves of the Angels,” whioh is not much more 
than an elaborate and carefully wrought out repeti¬ 
tion of all Mr. Moore’s previous love and flowery 
poetry. The whole thing is dreamy, lulling, beau¬ 
tiful, but vague and misty. The words tinkle like 
falling fountains, and the essence of the closing 
poetry floats about one like perfume; but this ener¬ 
vating species of composition is far from being high 
or true poetry, and accordingly the poem is now far 
oftener alluded to than it is read. 

In 1825 Moore paid a visit to Seott, at Abbotsford. 
Tho author of “Waverly” pronounced the Irish 
melodist to be the “prettiest warbler” he had ever 
heard. One evening Soott and his guest visited the 
fit Rdinhnrcrh Snnn after t.hoJr of 


which had, till then, been engrossed by the Dutchess for an< * th ? ,atter by the understanding • 

of St. Albans, who was present, was directed towards imagination, by a comparison of the past wi?h 

the new comers; and, according to a newspaper — ' In0 P reaent i P 1- eDares the mind tn . .... . 

port, copied and published by Mr. Mop—- 

his last prefaces, considerable excitem 


prefaces, considerable excitement immedi¬ 
ately prevailed. “Eh ! ” exclaimed a man in the I 
pit, “ eh, yon’s Sir Walter, wi’ Lockhart and his 
wife; and wha’s the wee body wi’ the pawkie een » I 
Wow,.but it’s Tam Moore just.” “Scott, Scott!— 
Moore, Moore! ” immediately resounded through the 
house. Seott would not rise; Moore did, and bowed 
several times, with his hand on his heart. ~ 
afterwards acknowledged the plaudits of his 
trymen, and the orchestra, during the rest c 
evening, played alternately Scotch and Irish a 
Soon after this period, Moore was established, by I 
the kind offices of his old and staunoh'friend, the' 
Marquis of Lansdowne, in Sloperton Cottage, where 
he passed ttw temaiadet of hi® days, ■find where h® 


i’s stead 
And teach him m 
He thought 


strange mournful thing. 


He lay down in his grief to die 
(First looking to the sea-like sky 
That hath no waves), because, alas ! 

Our human touch did on him pass, 

And with our touch, our agony. 

. A Woman Hater.— J. G. Children, Esq. was often 
m the company of Cavendish, and thus refers to his 
interview with him. “ I am now the father of the 
Royal Society Club. I remember Cavendish well 
and have often dmed at the Crown and Anchor wif 
hmi vv hen I first became a member of the elub 

recollect seeing Cavendish on one occasion, talking 
very earnestly to Marsden, Davy, and Haekett. 1 
went up and joined the group, my eye eaught that 
ot Cavendish, and he instantly became silent; he did 
not say a word. The feet is, he saw in me a strange 
face, and of a strange face he had a perfeet horror. 

. . . . He was thus to appearance a misanthrope, 

- -a misogynist. He was reported arnon e 

his contemporaries indeed, to have a positive dislike 
to women. Lord Burlington informs me on the au 
thonty of Mr. Allnutt, an old inhabitant of Clapham 
that Cavendish would never see a female servant 
and if an unfortunate maid ever showed herself,she\ 
was immediately dismissed.’ Lord Brougham tells 
that Cavendish ‘ ordered his dinner daily by a note 
“ left at a certain hour on the haU tabfei 
when the housekeeper was to take it, for he held mi 
hia female domestics from his 

morbid shyness.’” . One evening we ob 

served a very pretty girl looking out from an upper 
the'u 0 ° pp0s \ tc 8lde of the street, watching 
the philosophers at dinner. She attracted notice 8 


She attracted notice? 
te '’Y T. mustered round the 
ShtweweTLV- 6 f T,.° n0 ' Cavendish, who 
wougfit we were looking at the moon, bustled up to 
his odd way, and when he saw the real object 
grunted out’ “ pZ JcfZTi'i! *? te ,? 9e 
Cavendish. 

e * peotation of‘he 

semblance of certain points, we are again led tn 
ertain and to see fulfilled; the forme? is caused Z 
the memory, and the latter bv the underst«nZ_ y 


“ Pshaw! '’—Life of the Hem!*Henry 


receive a certain 
rperience 


| present, prepares the mind „„ Ic „, 

^K 6 tloS«^ Themor 

Wfth a„ — 8 Ti8 l bl0 ’ the Gherman draws it out 

K* “ if'"■/?"i* "»• "is".” , 

rnmmm 


their safety consists. In tracts whom 
trapping ha B never been practised th, 
*—*■ - •“ numbers, ’ ' ■ 


first eaught in numbers, but bv’dsff amtna ls are 
me more wary, and the hunter is comnsli f ey le ' 
greater stratagems, in woods which a, 0U5e 

hunted the game « more shy and vigilant !lT 0b 

seems fully to comprehend the sanctitv of a* 8 lt 
-The Passions of Animals, ly E . 

Franklin and the Clairvotantes — p 
Gregory has favoured us with the followin/ r ° f<!Sscr 
lars concerning clairvovante “ revelation,, >i- patil ca- 
m Sir John Franklin; the professor hZ^ m ' r W“4 
be understood as placingimplioitc (mfid Z r ’^ “, ot 
accuracy of the statements : “ [ have made * 10 “ e 
inquiries concerning Franklin, both in th repeate<i 
Emma, at Bolton, and of another elairvovantf\° f 
appeared to see correctly, in August last S’ir 
clairvoyantes, unknown to each other • 

stating that the ships were fixed in the ice g ?W ^ 
John was alive, looking anxious and thoughtful and 
that a good many of his companions had L i , 
had last inquired. One of the clairvoyantes If 
both) said that they had found provisions, and tha 
some had died in consequence; either from a sudd* 
change to full diet or from these provisions S 
unsound in quality, but at all events soon afte fid 
ing these provisions. Whether these provisions 
those left lately for them, or possibly part ot ,7 
stores of Ross’s old lost ships which Emma had often 
seen at no great distance from Franklin, I could not 
ascertain. From Captain Austin’s account of his ex 
pedition, it would seem that Emma had seen and de' 
scribed his ioe boats, which Dr. Haddock could not 
undestand. My impression from all l saw of Emma 
is, that she described genuine visions, probably in 
some cases true visions of the facts; hut possibly 
now and then, dreams spontaneously suggesting 
themselves, although I cannot be sure ol this. Cer¬ 
tainly we avoid all suggestions; and when we asked 
her about various matters we observed that she per¬ 
sisted in answers quite^ different from what wa 
thought of or expected, and also refused to go fur¬ 
ther than she clearly saw. She often spoke of her 
own accord, of the aurora, and always as of a bril¬ 
liant aroh or rainbow of light, piaymg with beauti¬ 
ful colours, quite different from what is seen in our 
latitude. She likewise suffered from the cold every 
time she was tried with the writing of any one in the 
arctic regions, even when she did not know what 
writing was put into her hand. Her notion of the 
time seems to have been, as far as we can see, oxact; 
and where she has been less certain, it has, 1 sus¬ 
pect, depended on her seeing various ships, while we 
suppose her to speak only of Franklin’s. 11 will be 
remembered that in February, 1850, she saw Frank- 
lin reading prayers on a Sunday morning, and named 
the chapter of- St. Mark which he read. It is re¬ 
markable, that the Gospel of St. Mark is read during 
the first part of February in the Church of England 
service, as will be seen by the calendar. The 13th 
February was Sunday in 1850, and I know it was 
about that period ot the month Emma saw this. 
Now, on the 13th February, the 13th chapter of St. 
Mark is a morning lesson for the day. I eannot, at 
present, state with certainty, whether that was tho 
ohapter named by Emma, but as well as I can recol¬ 
lect, it was either the 13th or 14th. This is certainly 
remarkable, the more so, as both Emma and Dr. 
Haddock are Presbyterians, and she has no idea of 
the calendar. I have had several excellent opportu¬ 
nities of examining Emma since I publishedjny 
“ Letters,” and I have also seen and repeatedly ex¬ 
amined three other clairvoyantes, besides several 
whom 1 have only seen on one occasion; and from 
the results of these trials I could quote many very 
striking instances of clairvoyant vision, aB well as of 
the instinct or sympathy by which they detect the 
bodily state of others, besides various other forms of 
sympathy. The more I see the more fully am I sa¬ 
tisfied of the existence of a physical external influ¬ 
ence, while I also admit that one large class of phe¬ 
nomena, those of suggestion, do not depend on that 
influence." —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Madame Henslkr and Niebuhr the Historian— 
Madame Hensler’s relations to Neibuhr was very cu¬ 
rious and very German. During his residence as a 
student at Kiel, B hc became a young and beautitui 
widow. He was an extremely young and jicrvoos 
boy—though a man already in ripeness of character 
and in grasp of intellect; and in reference to ms 
first interview with Dora Hensler, lie wrote to 
father: “ I felt to a painful degree my timidity ana 
bashfulness before ladies; however much 1 impr 
in other society, I am sure I must get worse an il wo- 
every day in their eyes.” Dora’s fatlier-m--law, • 
Hensler, was a profoundly learned man; bnt1> . 

even then astonished at the bashful hoy s eNtr 
nary knowledge of the ancient world and a 
oulty of historical divination. In his family 
Niebuhr was soon at home. The ladies were very 
kind to him—and he made the young Madam- 
sler an offer of his hand. She, a pietist in B ® ja 
had made a vow at her husband’s grave ne 
marry again, and she was disposed to keep “ ,, er 
As site oould not marry Neibuhr herself, he ,, m 
to choose a wife for him; and, after scP 16 ,. 
she selected her own sister Amelia. In 
with this lady Neibuhr was happy for some y 
racceeded in the world-served the State'® 
high offices—acquired the friendship j ; 9 

men in Germany, and through the 
lectures on Roman History at Berlin, ra ' < g u . 
to a high place in the intellectual luerar y 
rope. His wife died, and he again solicited v 
Hensler to accept his hand. But she a “!’ e onef ted 
vow ; and again failing in his suit, he a S aia t p at the 
her to provide a substitute. It would se st jil 

lly stood between her and himarifi . 6e y ec ted 


in Grctehen, and—strange as . „. 

.e married her. Dora’s refusal? dono^, 

pear therefore, to have oaused any, even m . frd 
suspension of the friendship between is a ^ e0 . 
' self. His letters to her-ever kind,.** en t 
late—present ah unbroken senes- ^ regn . 
— parted from her, he began to write x i;( e — 
larly. In the most trying situations o ara iil 
during the fierce bombardment'of oto naas 

the terrors of the flight to Riga befoie t — 

French—in the sickness of his first moat b ^ itl 
amid the exoitementof his opening ote long 

Berlin—his letters never failed. w ,-„j pora 

epistle to her only a few days before “? w om& n - 
Hensler must have been an extraordinary ^ &e 
Out of the highest region of men «>« , br could 
Savignys, and the Sohleiermaobers i f re quent 
hardly find a man with whom he dee ,j The 
intercourse either profitable or “durable- ^ 

learned men of Italy, of France, and ot l * ffer e 
with the exception of our scientific prole ^ 
so fur below his level of acquirements a an( j co r- 
gether in the interest of their convert. „ e arly 
respondenca; yet ho wrote to Dora lle , n t : i( je.rangi D S 
every subject in which his eager ' a " her many 
intellect found employment. He relate j omao y-- 
of his thoughts on polities, finance, and *F gj . reCO n- 
kept her familiar with the nature of h t j qu itiea— 

dite researches into Greek and Itahan »»»« od sp e- 
and made her the depository of his ao D r al, a . D<i 
culations in ihe highest regions ot ia-.w a 
philosophy. His letters to her are, tne 
of wealth tor the admirers of his genius* 


SS -SsMS SSMS rs ii»1.feit a ah w* 

Wi.mkuu ft® instance w question th® oyster undone,-Gilpin, 





